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A LITERARY ODDITY. 


OnE occasionally, in the course of reading, comes 
upon some allusion to ‘Taylor, the Water Poet,’ 
about whom there is usually no very clear con- 
ception. When did he live, and who was he? 
These are questions we propose to answer. He 
was an oddity who, by dint of pushing and striving, 
and a certain degree of impudence, cut some figure 
as a versifier and pamphleteer, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century—a sort of hack-author, 
who entertained a considerable opinion of his own 
ability. Literature, however, was not his sole 
profession. Of a queer versatile genius, he could 
turn his hand to anything ; and, properly speak- 
ing, he was a Jack-of-all-trades—a sailor, a water- 
man, a poet, a custom-house officer, a licensed 
victualler, a peripatetic bookseller, a traveller, a 
tuft-hunter, a schemer, and ‘a firm Royalist with 
a lame leg!’ Bating this trifling infirmity, the 
Water Poet was a personable man, with strongly 
marked features, a moustache, a bald head, and, 
when in full dress, a handsome starched ruff round 
his neck, overshadowing a single-breasted jerkin, 
with fashionably slashed sleeves—on the whole, a 
good specimen of the better class of hangers-on 
upon great men; such, for instance, as Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who was one of his patrons. 

Taylor was a useful man in his way. He would 
write for you an elegy, a sonnet, a satire, an ana- 
gram, or a treatise in prose full of biting invective. 
Such were his higher order of employments, which 
were carried on along with the more commonplace 
occupation of a waterman at Whitehall stairs, 
With his boat, he would scull you to Richmond or 
down to Gravesend, or if intent on dramatic amuse- 
ment, take you diagonally across the river to the 
theatre at Bankside. His pursuit as a waterman 
was favourable to mental cultivation. Among 
boating-parties on the Thames, the practice of 
pouring out broadsides of jokes, jibes, and insolence 
had already become notorious, and the Water Poet, 
under such example, acquired a proficiency in the 
arts of sarcasm and repartee. 

It is not quite ascertained how he began life. 


Some allege that coming up as a lad from Gloucester 
to London in ‘the Queen’s time,’ that is, the reign 
of Elizabeth, he was put apprentice to the craft 
of a waterman, and that, in the exigency of the 
Spanish war, he was pressed on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. Others will have it, that he com- 
menced his career asa sailor, and only after fighting 
in a few battles, and being discharged from ‘the 
service, he dropped naturally, as it were, into the 
waterman business. It is of no use wrangling with 
biographers over this point in his history. The 
main thing for us to know is, that when James I. 
by a lucky turn in affairs, left Holyrood for White- 
hall, Taylor, with his wonderful aptitude for 
reverencing all who could promote his interests, 
stuck to the newly arrived royal family. It is 
likely enough that he adroitly took the king on his 
weak side, by writing fulsome poetical eulogiums 
on his wisdom. At all events, he ingratiated him- 
self somehow with both king and queen, and was 
suffered to style himself ‘The King’s Majesties 
Water Poet, and Queen’s Waterman,’ 

In Elizabeth’s days, the craft of Thames water- 
men was in all its glory, and numbered many 
thousands of members. There was a choice of 
work, by entering as ‘hands’ in Her Majesty’s 
ships, or by continuing to take chance on the river 
—salt or fresh water according to fancy. Things 
changed considerably under James, He disliked 
war, and for a quiet life was disposed to let foreign 
nations alone. Jobs at sea sunk to a nonentity. 
Returned sailors overcrowded the watermen’s pro- 
fession. As if to aggravate the misfortune, the 
players removed their performances from the 
Surrey side of the river to Middlesex, far remote 
from the Thames ; and people no longer needed 
to take boats to enjoy theatrical amusements. 
Taylor, of course, considered this a great hardship, 
but no oratory or power of versification could pre- 
vent a general decline in the trade. It signified 
little. The Water Poet, with irrepressible vanity 
and combativeness, got into disputes with rival 
literary composers, and entertained the town with 
his vehement doggerel. Never letting an oppor- 
tunity escape of turning the penny, and alike 
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ready for an elegy or epithalamium, the death | was professedly to make trial of his friends, Over. — 
of Prince Henry, eldest son of the king, — a] taken one day by a horseman — 
fortunate windfall. Out he came with the lugu- el 
may quote a few lines as a specimen of the way ’ vie the 
in which the Water Poet worked up his doleful | Land,’ into Scotland, which he is pleased to com- fore 
, : wixt it and England, little see ; 
| They eat and ive, an strong and able fing 
Whose aged wisdom, and whose youthful age my style; they 
Was second unto none, that’s wise or sage ; - — Write in prose awhile. ah 
So old in sapience, so young, so grave, In his prose we get some explanations which do seld 
To be transferred to his timeless grave : not bear out his vaunted rejection of coin. He stay 
Melpomene (thou sad’st among the Muses), had by some means procured a horse, and sorning pere 
Possess my soul, and make mine eyes like sluices. 7 — ig now of less avail. In Edinburgh, abot 
: : : of which he gives some interesting particulars, whit 
lamentation probably paid a fall in with ange who let | 
ever was there—he plunged into satires and him ten shillings; and at Leith, having acci- all 
‘crudities,’ which we have no space to analyse. dentally met an acquaintance, ‘a groom of His hun 
Restless, and with the desire of gain, he went off Majesties bed-chamber, he did replenish the vaus- are | 
on an excursion to Germany, which lasted three | Y of my empty purse, with two pieces of gold, of d 
weeks, three days, and three hours, and was each being in value worth eleven shillings white dagg 
narrated by him in a pamphlet, as Travels from | ONY: he acceptance of these gifts is rather a deer 
London to Hamburgh, amongst Jews and Gentiles, | Cowncome to the Water Poet. However, it must one 
with Descriptions of Towns and Towers, Castles and | be said, he lived principally by his wits in procur- nile 
Citadels, Artificial Gallowses and Natural Hangmen, ing gratuitous subsistence. Nor was this, even men 
1617. ‘The account of what he saw, though told | With @ horse, an insurmountable difficulty in the Poet 
in his pedantic style, is as picturesque as it is north. As in some sense considered to belong to burs 
inful, for he does not spare the reader the most the court, he was graciously received by sundry clus 
atnieg details regarding public executions and | 20blemen and gentlemen, who, after entertaining Thre 
the levity of the onlookers. Of the morals of the him or two, from 
ople, he has a poor opinion. Acquiring a taste | M0Mer. His account of what he saw of the Mo 
be travelling, he next undertook a pedestrian people, and the condition of the country, is appre- Hari 
journey to Scotland. The account of this expe- ciated by modern authorities. Sir Walter Scott, 
dition may be called the Water Poet’s principal | particular, acknowledges himself to be indebted Whe 
production, and is more frequently referred to to the Water Poet for his description of the High- Low 
than any other of his works. It appeared as a lands, and method of —- called the Tinchel, ™ 
volume in 1618. From an eccentric notion that he | Wich, — furnished for the hunting F 
should trust entirely to the hospitality of strangers, i in Waverley. : oma 
he set off without money in his pocket, ond is entertainer in this memorable excursion to nort 
actually made his way to and from the Highlands the Earl of shir 
with a singular degree of comfort and satisfaction, | W2® at the time, had a number of distinguishe bur 
We must go a little into this daring exploit. guests, Lords, Knights, and Esquires, and their leit 
Proud of what he had accomplished, he, with followers.’ The aspect of the Highlanders was frie 
mpous prolixity, entitles his narrative, The | St@ttling to the Water Poet ; their flowing tartans, | John 
oa Pilgrimage, or the Money-lesse  iccorad their hose held up by garters of hay or straw, the king 
bulation of John Taylor, alias the Kings Majesties blue caps on their heads, and their broadswords, gave 
Water Poet: How he travelled on foot from London | “tks, bows and arrows, targets, and Lochaber axes shill 
to Edinburgh, in Scotland, not carrying any money filling him with surprise. Riding in company with don 
to or fro, neither begging, borrowing, or asking meate, | ™Y good Lord of Mar,’ he gets to the hunting- | the 
drinke, or lodging. ’| ground, at which, in a lodging, there were ‘many poet 
The Pennyless Pilgrimage is a mixture of verse Kettles and pots boiling, and many spits turning may 
and prose. When the author is tired of rhyming and winding, with great variety of cheer : as vension ing | 
he takes to plain description, as more answerable baked, sodden, roast, and stewed beef and mutton, ret 
for the purpose in hand. He commences in verse, | 8° kid, hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, —_ and 
with a jocose account of his equipment, setting out tg —— _——. moor-cocks, heath- 1th 
by way of Aldersgate, with containing ts [ptarmigans) ; 
some provisions, and so good ale, sack, white and claret, tent [or Alicante], that 
with most potent Aquavite.’ Such a delightful Scot 
I stumbling forward, thus my jaunt begun, abundance had never before come within of to 1 
And went that night as far as Islington. the traveller, and was prized accordingly. whi 
ao at the houses of friends, or of those who| We are told that, reckoning native retainers and Wwe | 
had heard of his writings, he is generally success- | guests, there were ‘fourteen or fifteen hundred mod 
ful in | good treatment. In the longer | men and horses.’ The“manner of hunting, he says, wide 
intervals of a day’s journey, he sits down beside a | is this : ‘Five or six hundred men do rise early in as t 
hedge, opens his kna , and dines on bacon, | the morning, and disperse themselves divers ways, | com: 
bread, and cheese, with a drink of water from the | and [taking] seven, eight, or ten miles compass, calle 
neighbouring brook. He tells us it was against | they do bring or chase in the deer in many h aL 
rule to accept donations of money. His expedition | (two, three, or four hundred in a herd) to such or suite 
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such a place, as the noblemen shall appoint them ; 
then, when day is come, the lords and gentlemen 
of their companies, do ride or go to the said places, 
sometimes wading up to their middles through 
bournes and rivers ; and then, they being come to 
the place, do lie down on the ground, till those 
foresaid scouts, which are called the Tinchel, do 
bring down the deer: but as the proverb says of a 
bad cook, so these Tinchel-men do lick their own 
fingers ; for besides their bows and arrows, which 
they carry with them, we can hear now and then 
a harquebuss or musket go off, which they do 
seldom discharge in vain; then, after we have 

there three hours or thereabouts, we might 
perceive the deer appear on the hills all round 
about us (their heads making a show like a wood), 
which, being followed close by the Tinchel, are 
chased down into the valley where we « £ then 
all the valley on each side being waylaid with a 
hundred couple of strong Irish greyhounds, they 
are let loose as the occasion serves upon the herd 
of deer, so that with dogs, guns, arrows, dirks, and 
daggers, in the space of two hours, fourscore fat 
deer were slain, which after are disposed of, some 
one way, and some another, twenty and thirty 
miles, and more than enough left for us to make 
merry without at our rendezvous. The Water 
Poet is so charmed with this rural sport, that he 
bursts into verse; the following being the con- 
dusion of one of his enthusiastic sonnets : 


Through heather, moss, ’mongst frogs, and bogs, and 


fogs, 
"Mongst cliffs, and thunder-battered hills, 
we Aree bucks, roes, are chased by men and 


ies tee hours hunting fourscore fat deer kills 
Lowland, your sports are low as is your seat ; 
The Highland games and minds, are high and great. 

From Brae Mar, the traveller made a round 
among the noblemen’s mansions in the more 
northern districts, returning by Moray and Forfar- 
shires to the south. Once more he visits Edin- 

, and takes occasion to again pay a visit to 

Leith. There, says he, ‘I found my long approved 
friend Master Benjamin Jonson at one Master 
John Stuart’s house: I thank him for his great 
kindness to me; for at my leave-taking he 
gave me a piece of gold of two-and-twenty 
shillings to drink his health in England.” The 
donor was the famous Ben Jonson, who had, in 
the summer of 1618, come to Scotland to visit the 
poet Drummond at Hawthornden. Helped, as we 
may suppose, by the gift—though always pretend- 
ing he travelled without having recourse to mone 
—Taylor went on his way by Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and without misadventure, reached London on the 
15th October. 

It was not alone from a wish to see the world 


‘that the Water Poet undertook his pilgrimage to 


Scotland. His main object appears to have been 
to make money by the account of his travels, 
which he hastened to publish by subscription, and 
we have little doubt that he was by no means 
modest in a out purchasers. e book was 
widely disposed of, but the author was 
as to getting ro. In a rage at the slow in- 
coming of cash, he, in 1619, issued a satirical poem, 
called by the droll name of A Kicksey Winsey ; or 
@ Leery-come-Twang; wherein John Taylor hath 
5 of his bad debtors that will not 
pay him for his returne of his Journey from Scotland. 


He lets easily off those who are presumedly 
unable to pay for his book; but on others who 
possessed the means, and would not pay, he pours 
a torrent of abuse, which probably furnished 
some public amusement. 

A volume would be required to follow out his 
vagaries, one of which was a mad prank to go on a 
coasting voyage in a paper boat, aided by blown- 
up bladders, and which proved a failure. For 
years he continued firing off satires and pamphlets. 
His works altogether numbered a hundred and 
forty-one. To Charles I. he proved as great an 
adulator as to King James, poe it would seem to 
some good purpose ; for on the title-page of one of 
his sycophantish productions (1647), he styles him- 
self a ‘yeoman of His Majesties Guard’ Outliving 
Charles, the Commonwealth must have been a sore 
trial to his loyalty, besides causing the loss of his 
official position at court. However, he maintained 
his cheerfulness to the last. In his final shift for a 
livelihood, he died as a book-hawker and victualler 
at his house, the Poet’s Head, in Phoenix Alley, 
Long Acre, 1653, at the age of seventy-three. 
Southey states that he was buried in St Paul’s 
gen but Mr Charles Hindley, in his taste- 
ful and laboriously edited works of the Water 
Poet arty: has conclusively shewn that he was 
buried in the churchyard of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. There, overlooking Charing Cross and 
Trafalgar Square, lies the eccentric author of The 
Pennyless Pilgrimage, one of the greatest oddities 
in the history of English literature. W. C. 


A PERILOUS PASSAGE ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC. 


I aM going to try to describe my passage across 
the Atlantic, two winters ago, on fae the steam- 
ship Calabria. The above-mentioned vessel is a 
fine Cunard liner of three thousand tons, and was 
under the command of Captain M‘Micken, a 
gallant and experienced officer. It was a fine 
November afternoon when the Calabria swun 
from her moorings in North River, New York, an 
dropped slowly down the Hudson towards Sandy 
Hook, which we passed about eight in the even- 
ing. On getting over the bar, full steam was got 
up. The noble ship throbbed under the increased 
ressure of her engine, and steamed boldly out 
on land. The night was beautiful, though cold. 
All the passengers were on deck, taking a last 
glimpse of the lighthouse, which was fast disap- 
ing in the darkness and the distance. Every- 
ody predicted a favourable voyage. It certainly 
did look as if we were to have continued fine 
weather, for the barometer was high, and the sky 
clear. When I retired that night, the old Calabria 
was stretching herself out like a race-horse, and 
making fourteen knots an hour, steaming, for 
there was little or no wind, and we, of course, had 
no sail on. The barometer had fallen slightly, 
and the weather was getting a little thick. Our 
fellow-passengers were very agreeable people, and 
comprised specimens of nearly every nationality. 
The next day, Friday, was a fine smooth day, 
with no wind to speak of, and we made a fine 
run of three hundred miles. On Saturday, the 
weather got very thick, and the barometer fell 
very low. The water still continued smooth, 
comparatively. There was every appearance of 


heavy weather, The passengers were beginning 
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to look ‘down’ a little, especially the sanguine 
ones. Some of the ladies were sea-sick, and there 
were numerous gaps in the company when it 
assembled for dinner. Saturday was a fresh fine 
day, with nothing of a sea or wind on. Sunday 
was very ‘coarse’ and squally, and rather a heavy 
sea on. There was service as usual in the saloon. 
Nobody seemed much impressed, for our attention 
was continually drawn off the sermon to ominous 
sounds which proceeded from among the crockery 
in the pantry. I went to bed early in 
the evening, a little tired; but I wakened about 
eleven o'clock in an unpleasant state of unde- 
finable apprehension. here seemed to be a 
great turmoil going on outside. The steamer 
was rolling almost on her beam-ends. I could 
hear the pattering of the sailors’ feet on the deck 
close above me, for I was in the top berth. Every 
few seconds a sea would strike the ship, and make 
her tremble all over like a leaf; then it would rush 
over the deck with a ‘swish,’ or dash madly along 
her side, past the portholes, with a terrible noise. 
Now and then, a bigger wave than usual would 
fall clean on her deck with a heavy ‘thud,’ which 
would make the stout iron ship shiver like a 
frightened horse. I could hear the engine going 
unceasingly throb, throb, throb, and the telegraph 
on the bridge at work with its ‘ ting, ting,’ shewing 
that our brave captain was watching over our 
safety. Altogether, it was the most dreadful 
and ‘eerie’ night I ever spent; for sleep was 
out of the question. After a long, long time, 
I rose, and after having been nearly brained 
in my attempt to put on my clothes, sallied out 
into the saloon. All were asleep, or in their 
cabins, and the saloon was in total darkness. 
There was a grand havoc going on among the 
plates and tumblers in the steward’s pantry. I 
made my way forward to the engine-room, and 
looked down therein for a long time. It was 
certainly a solemn thing to look down on the 
immense masses of moving steel, lighted up by 
the sickly gleam of the swinging lamps, and to 
think over the wonderful devices of man for the 
ruling of the elements, of the power of these 
engines against combined wind and sea. To think 
that down in the dark recesses of the ship, there 
were men working for my safety. Above all, the 
solemn thought, what can a man, a mere worm do, 
if God be against him. ‘No,’ I said to myself ; ‘ we 
are all in His Hand; He is watching over us; 
without His consent not a hair from our heads 
can be injured.’ I was much cheered by these 
thoughts ; so I og my way up the companion- 
ladder, having to hold on at every step, till I 
reached the top, where there were some seats 
round the head of the hatch. I sat down for a 
little, to gather courage to go out. After a while, 
I gently opened the door, and slid out, closing it 
rapidly after me. If I were to say I was astonished 
at the sight which met my eyes, 1 would be saying 
too little. 

My breath almost left me as I looked around on 
the appalling scene. It was then about six in the 
morning, and almost light. The clouds, which were 
of a dull leaden colour, were flying like the wind, 
and so low, that they seemed almost to mingle 
with the sea, which was one mass of boiling 
foam. The waves were rolling in great masses, like 
mountains, one after another, the wind catching 
up immense volumes of spray, which actually 


darkened the air. The seas rose in enormous hills 
up alongside the brave steamer, and burst over 
the decks. But the noise of the wind, how can 
I describe it! It seemed to my ears to have a 
hungry sound, as it roared and screamed through 
the rigging. The ship was in a miserable con- 
dition ; not a boat left, not a bulwark. There 
were a few fragments of sail left flapping on the 
yards, and giving cracks like cannon-shots. The 
ends of the yards dipped into the water as she 
heeled heavily over almost on her beam-ends, and 
then pitched over on the other side, The captain 
was on the bridge ; there were sailors placed at 
short intervals up from the bridge to the bows, 
where there was a look-out stationed, who gave 
warning when the wave was coming. It was 
appalling to see the terrible condition of the 
ship. he call of ‘Starboard, starboard,’ from 
the look-out was kept up till it reached the 
captain’s ears, when ting, ting went the tele- 
graph from the bridge to the steersmen, six in 
number, who were lashed in the wheel-house, up 
to the waist in water. The quartermasters let go 
the wheel, which whirls round like lightning, and 
the heavy steamer swings round to meet the moun- 
tain, which roars wildly over her bows, and rushes 
in a torrent down the deck. Every minute this 
scene was enacted about twice. To give some 
idea of the force of the wind, I must tell you 
there was a safety-valve on the steam-pipe, con- 
nected with the bridge by a rope, which was 
securely tied there. Every fresh squall of wind 
pressed the rope strongly enough to open the 
valve and let off the steam in a deafening roar. 
Still it required the united force of two strong 
men to let off the steam. The steamer was labour- 
ing so heavily that often she would throw her 
screw clean out of the water, and it would revolve 
like lightning, with a tremendous ‘ whir-r-r’ This, 
added to the noise of the wind through the rigging, 
the roar of the seas, and the ear-splitting scream of 
the steam-whistle, made up a babel of noises, the 
like of which I never heard before, and which I 
shall not forget till my dying day. All this time I 
was standing in the lee of the round-house, holding 
on to the railings like grim death. Occasionally 
I was drenched from head to foot by the waves, 
which were pouring over the decks by the tun. 
I managed to get down below. When I reached 
the saloon, I found numbers of the passengers 
gathered together in knots with white faces and 
looks of great terror. I was immediately assailed 
with anxious questions: ‘Is it any better now?’ 
‘Do you think there is much danger?’ ‘Did 
you ever see it as bad as this before?’ &c. Of 
course, I could not answer their absurd questions, 
but said that I had never seen anything in the 
least degree approaching to it, although I had 
repeatedly crossed the Atlantic before, and seen 
plenty of ‘ rough’ weather. , 
Towards the afternoon, the captain made his 
appearance for a few minutes in the saloon; he 
was besieged with eager questions. He said in his 
frank, ot way: ‘I have sailed the Atlantic 
man and boy for forty-three years, but I have never 
seen such a hurricane as this, It is ten to one if we 
ever see land again; I am expecting she will heave 
out her engines or smash her screw every minute. 
So saying, = went on deck again, and we did not 
see him again for five whole days. _— and day 
did chon lanes and faithful man face the dreadful 
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hurricane alone, and in an exposed position, almost 
without food, and at times steering the steamer 
with his own hands. Many ludicrous things hap- 
pened, but we were not exactly in the mood for 
enjoying them. At any other time, it would have 
been extremely laughable to watch the waiters 
bringing in the dishes for dinner. To see one 
standing with his back against the saloon door and 
bracing his legs firmly on the floor, then making a 
short run in the intervals between the rolls, sidling 
towards the table always: sometimes his charge 
would fly from his arms, and then the roll coming, 
he would be shot down the floor with a crash, and 


bring up against the bulkheads with a smashed | 1 


plate, and perhaps a roast fowl or such-like repos- 
ing gently on the carpeted floor. I always felt 
inclined to sympathise'with the poor fellows, instead 
of laughing at them, as I should certainly have 
done had the weather been finer. 

The hurricane gradually grew worse and worse 
till Tuesday afternoon, when Captain M‘Micken 
determined to lie to. In accomplishing this ma- 
neeuvre we were ‘ pooped ;’ that is, simply, a wave 
came thundering over our stern, smashing through 
the large saloon skylight, and deluging us with 
several tuns of water, which poured in like a water- 
fall, and filled it knee-deep. At last, however, the 
— wore the ship’s head round to the wind, 
which eased the steamer perceptibly ; in doing this, 
he said that before he could bring her head to the 
wind he had to make a circuit of five miles, In 
moderate weather, this might be accomplished in 
about a circuit of three-quarters of a mile. We lay 
to thus for thirty-six hours, when the wind moder- 
ating slightly, we turned, and pursued our way. 
To make a long story short—this hurricane lasted 


-for five ~ without abating a bit. Nobody on 


board the Calabria, I believe, slept a wink all that 
time, and we were cooped up in the saloon, nobody 
being allowed up on deck, for fear of being swept 
away. 

I did not go up again till Friday following. 
The weather was then very bad, a heavy gale blow- 
ing; but it was mere child’s play in comparison to 
the five previous days. The Calabria was then 
steaming along very fast, to make up for lost time. 
We had lain to for a day and half, and, as a matter 
of course, drifted a —— off the Cunard track, 
therefore the hurry. - The weather continued very 
stormy till the Thursday following, when we sighted 
land; then the gale commenced again, as if re- 
freshed by its rest, and determined to make a last 
effort for our destruction. We passed what is 
called the ‘Head of Kinsale’ that afternoon. It 
was a grand sight to see the enormous waves fol- 
lowing each in succession, and charging against 
the high cliffs with a noise like thunder. The 
spray rose in clouds over the top of the precipices, 

ree hundred feet high, and flung itself inland on 
the green-sward. The Thursday night was very 
stormy, a heavy gale blowing, and a nasty, short 
chopping sea, which kept the Calabria’s decks wet, 
and made her toss about like a nutshell. On the 
Friday night we arrived off the mouth of the 
Mersey. It was low-water, and a dense fog, so the 
captain wisely determined to lie to for the night. 

e were up on deck a long time with joy in our 
hearts, but it was blowing so hard and raining so 
dismally, that we turned in. All night we could 
hear our fog-whistle going, and the occasional 
‘whiz’ of a rocket, which was sent up now and 


then for a pilot. Nobody came; so the night 
passed off slowly and wearily. I awoke about 
seven next morning, and went on deck. We were 
steaming up the Mersey, abreast of Liverpool, in 
the gray dawn and a heavy drizzle of rain. The 
— old Calabria was in a pitiable condition—no 

ats, no bulwarks, dripping decks ; and her red 
funnel looked as if it had been whitewashed, from 
the incrustation of salt. We had not had dry 
decks for ten whole days. Captain M‘Micken said 
that the only time he had ever seen an approach 
to such a hurricane and heavy sea was in the Bay 
of Biscay, the night the steamer City of London was 
ost. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS 
CHAPTER XXVI.—DARK, WITHOUT DAWN. 


As bent to keep what she knew of her husband’s 
secret, as resolved not to question him upon that 
portion of it which she knew not, Maggie was 
careful to let fall no hint to Mrs Morden of having 
been disturbed upon the previous night. The 
housekeeper’s first remark, when she was told that 
John was ill, was: ‘ La! then Lucy was right, after 
all, when she woke me up with saying she was 
sure that somebody was moving about in the 
lour. It was master, I suppose, after the brandy? 
Maggie was about to assent, when she was saved 
from the exposure of her own deceit by the old 
woman’s garrulousness. 

‘But dear-a-me, where are my wits gone to! 
I was thinking of the old master’s time, when 
there was always a bottle of brandy in the cup- 
board. I forgot Master John was a teetotaler, and 
had bricked up the cellar.’ 

‘Yes; but he was in the parlour, for all that,’ 
observed Maggie quietly: ‘he found he couldn’t 
sleep, and so went down-stairs, and took up a book, 
to pass the time.’ 

* Ay, and so caught cold, I'll warrant, exclaimed 
the old woman scornfully; ‘a thing Mr Thurle 
never did in all his life. That’s what comes of 
studying, as you might say, out of hours. And now 
I daresay he’s feverish; and if he gets low, as is 
like enough, and wants me gre how is he to get 
it, having taken that foolish pledge?’ 

It was a habit of the old woman to complain 
of John, and to contrast him disadvantageously 
with his brother, and even with his late uncle ; 
but she had nevertheless a hearty respect and 
regard for her master, and was very urgent 
to be allowed to nurse him. Maggie, how- 
ever, was resolute; nor could Mrs Morden 
advance the argument commonly used against 
young mistresses in such cases, that she knew 
nothing about sick-beds; her experience in tend- 
ing her father gave her a stand-point from which 
she could not be pushed. So John lay in bed a 
stairs, while Maggie tidied the room and lit the 
fire with her own hands, and when she left him, 
heard the door locked behind her, and felt that he 
was safe from intrusion. There were ‘alarms and 
excursions’ from the kitchen, which gave her some 
apprehensions; once Mrs Morden came to her with 
a solemn face to confide to her what Lucy had 
hitherto forborne to tell, out of consideration for 
the trouble about Master, that she had found the 
front-door unlocked that morning, which she (Mrs 
Morden) would take her Bible oath she had securely 
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fastened the last thing before retiring for the night. 
This Maggie explained by saying that her husband 
in his restlessness during the small-hours had 
opened the door, to see what sort of weather it was, 
and had forgotten to turn the key. Another state- 
ment, which she found more difficult to meet, was, 
that the wood in the toolhouse had been meddled 
with; not diminished in bulk, so far as could be 
ascertained, but as it were restacked, and placed 
in anew position. As Mrs Morden, however, had no 
cognisance of this matter, and was jealous of ‘ that 
chit Lucy’s’ (as she called her) exclusive informa- 
tion upon any topic, she rather sided with her mis- 
tress in pooh-poohing this piece of news, and ascrib- 
ing it to the girl’s fancy. Upon the matter which 
Maggie expected every moment to be broached, 
and for which she would have had no sort of 
explanation, had it been so—as to some signs of 
excavation over the cellar at the back of the house 
—not one word was uttered; and after hours 
had passed without any mention of it, curiosity 
impelled her to go out and examine the spot. 
What she expected to find was either a great hole 
dug in the lawn, or traces of such having been 
recently filled in. But the turf was as smooth and 
clean thereabouts as elsewhere, and had evidently 
not been touched by the spade for months. This 
was a link in the chain of last night’s mystery as 
inexplicable as all the rest; for that the sounds 
she had heard had been those of pick and spade, 
and that they had proceeded from beneath the 
lour, where the cellar was situated, she had 
felt morally certain. This, however, was now 
proved to be a physical vis gorge A nobody 
could have been breaking into the cellar at all; 
it was no thief with whom her husband had held 
that interview for so many hours; and yet, if no 
thief, what possible business could he have had 
at such a time within the grounds of Rosebank ? 
Above all, who was he? With every wish to 
respect her husband’s secret, it was not in human 
nature to refrain from asking herself this question, 
and endeavouring to frame a reply to it. The appear- 
ance of the mysterious visitor, as seen from her 
window, had struck her as not wholly unfamiliar; 
but his voice, from what she could catch of its curt 
utterances, she could associate with no person of 
her acquaintance ; while that hard cynical laugh of 
his, which still seemed to ring in her ears, had for 
certain pierced them last night for the first time. 
It was manifestly something this man had done, or 
said, or threatened, that had affected her husband in 
so strange and terrible a fashion; and if she could 
but identify him, perhaps her woman’s wit could 
suggest some means by which his influence for 
evil could be averted, and the mischief be confined 
within its present limits. All day she racked her 
brains in vain; and then, as often happens to 
baffled memory, an undesigned remark of another 
gave her the key she sought. The evening was 
drawing in, and Maggie was congratulating herself 
on her day’s work: the difficult task of disclosing 
her husband’s illness, and yet of calming her father’s 
fears upon his account, had been accomplished ; 
with the housekeeper, she had succeeded even 
better, for, indeed, the good old dame had not been 
so importunate to nurse her master as she had 
expected—it would have been far different had 
he been her Master Richard ; and above all, Maggie 
had dropped a hint to both that John’s sleepless- 
ness was ageing him in looks. In a day or two 


she — give out that he was ‘growing gray,’ 
and so by degrees prepare them for the wf ow if 
the unexpectedness of which was its worst feature, 
For there was no ghastliness, nor even any striking 
incongruity, in what had happened to him ; his 
comeliness, which had always. been independent 
of youth, and, indeed, had had none of its vivacity 
and grace, was not impaired by the change of his 
brown locks to gray, any more than that of some 
women is impaired by powder in the hair. It was 
terrible to her, because of what had effected it, 
but it would not be so to those to whom it was 
accounted for by natural causes. Mrs Morden, 
too, had unconsciously given her great comfort. 
‘Ageing, you say, maam, is he, and with a grayish 
look? Well, that is not so strange, for I remember 
his uncle Thurle, who was handsome, too, in his 
young days, though you might not have guessed it, 
grew gray quite rapidly, when he was not much 
John.’ 

‘Then the ¢ e may not be my fancy, you 
think,’ said Megzie, ‘but ‘hat it is so?” 

‘ As like as not, ma’am,’ continued the old dame, 
delighted to find for once her mistress so willing 
a listener: ‘those sort. of things run in the blood. 
Though, indeed, I could never fancy poor Master 
Richard growing gray, even when it was time he 
should be so.’ Here she sighed, and wiped her 
eyes with the corner of her apron. ‘I was quite 
upset this afternoon with the sight of one as brought 
the dear fellow to my mind, though in anythi 
but a pleasant way, for who should I see, vant 
was — back from the meat-market, walking 
along the High Street as bold as brass, and rigged 
out once more, so as those who didn’t pean 
would have called him a gentleman, but that there 
Mr Dennis Blake! It was he, in my opinion— 
and in other people’s too, who knew more about 
him——as was Master Richard’s ruin; and now, 
I reckon he has been ruining somebody else, for 
a year ago he was little better than a beggar, and 
now again he’s like a green bay-tree !’ 

Upon this text the old lady ran on for several 
minutes; but Maggie heard nothing of her im- 
proving discourse, nay, saw nothing but a-slouchin: 
figure clothed in rags, following her hus 
through the midnight gloom into his own house, 
and whom she now recognised for the first time. 

Tt was no wonder that her unassisted memory 
had failed to do so, for the link of association had 
been wanting: the very last person in all the 
world whom she could have expected to see in 
John Milbank’s company—alone, too, and, as it 
seemed, upon confidential terms—was Dennis Blake. 
Yet that that was the man whom his own hands had 
admitted into the house, and with whom he had sat 
for hours in rapt converse, she had now no doubt. 

Long after Mrs Morden had left her, she sat 
alone in the very room in which that strange 
interview had taken place, striving to picture it 
to herself—John at the table writing, and Blake 
standing or sitting near him, with his evil face and 
mocking laugh—and wondering what two such 
men could have in common. Depths of her nature 
were stirred, of the very existence of which she 
had been hitherto unconscious: prejudices, and 
even hates, were laid bare, which the waters of 
oblivion had long covered. For the first time 
since her marriage, she felt a vague mistrust of her 


man hold intercourse with so depraved and infamous 


husband’s character: how could a good and honest i! 
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a wretch as he? nay, whom she more than suspected 
to be the murderer of Richard Milbank. She 
recalled to her recollection how John had defended 
this man when she had made that charge, and 
caused her to abandon it, and almost withdraw it 
even in thought: but it recurred to her now with 
terrific force. Suppose John knew that he had 
done the deed, and was shielding him! 

She sprang from her chair, and swept her hair 
back from her burning forehead. Was she going 
mad, that such an idea could enter into her mind 
with respect to her own husband? a man so honest, 
good, and pure, that his virtues were resented by 
a wicked world, and positively rendered him 
unpopular: a man who had shewn himself, too, 
so excellent a brother to poor Richard, ahd who, 
for his sake—or for hers, it was no matter—had 
actually inflicted punishment in public upon this 
very Blake with his own hands, After such an 
occurrence, not to mention all the enmities between 
them that had gone before, and of which she had 
vaguely heard, friends they could never be; that 
was impossible; but they might be allies, bound 
to one another by some unhallowed league. Men 
of the most widely different characters, and who 
could never ps. aye with one another, had yet 
been known to plot together for a common object. 


But what could the object be in this case, and 
why should she be thinking of plots in connection 
with John Milbank, of all human creatures? Thus 
she stood, her mind tossed this way and that, 
now by wild suspicions, now by passionate self- 
reproach, and sone to arrive at any conclusion. 
People had pitied her for the dull sing-song life 
that she lived at Rosebank, albeit, as they owned, 
with ‘The Best of Husbands;’ but here was a 
mystery that had removed it far enough from the 
regions of commonplace. Suppose, too, the gossips 
should be one. the other particular—that is, 
as to John’s goodness, But no; that was incredible, 
absolutely impossible with respect to him as a hus- 
band—for his devotion and tenderness had stood the 
test of years, and were undiminished ; and incred- 
ible as regarded his general character. She would 
have dutiful trust in him still; she would hope 
that, somehow or other, in Heaven’s good time, this 
dark. cloud, though it could never be forgotten, 
might dissolve under some blessed beam of truth, 
which should shew him as pure as ever! But all 
the time a haunting voice that 
she was hoping against hope; that this mystery 
would never be discovered, or, if it were, would 
disclose some facts more terrible than suggestion 
could hint at. To escape from it, she fled up- 
stairs. In the society of her husband, while she 
looked in his noble face, while she listened to his 
tender words, surely, surely she could entertain no 
doubts, no misgivings of him ! 

Somewhat to her surprise, she found that, al- 
though it was early (for he had been up during the 
day, and apparently occupying himself with business 
matters at a desk which she had extemporised for 
him), he had already retired to bed, and was lying 
with his face to the wall, and evidently raat for 
silence, if not for slumber. This was a disappoint- 
ment to her, since it denied her the moral support 
of which she stood in need; but with her usual ac- 
quiescence in his wishes—or in what she deemed to 


retired for the night. For some time, she lay 


be so—she forbore to address him, and herself 
| awake, thought hurrying after thought, like sunless 


clouds before the wind; but presently, overcome 
with the fatigues and anxieties of the last two 
nights, she fell into a deep sleep. 

About midnight, as she learnt from the clock upon 
the stairs, she woke, but lay very still and quiet, 
partly for fear of disturbing her husband, if by 
chance his brain should have at last found repose 
—and partly because she felt this wakefulness was 
growing to be a habit with her, and not. to be 
encouraged. Events might occur, to meet which 
she might require all her strength of mind and 
body, and pr age ene was the weakener of both. 
So she lay with closed eyes, resolute not to move, 
and, if possible, not to think, yet with all her senses 
in a state of sharp and painful tension. At first, 
not a sound was to be heard—not even the breath- 
ing of her husband by her side, a circumstance 
which did not —— her: if he were not asleep, 
he would now take no pains to pretend to be so, 
believing herself to be sunk in slumber ; but pres- 
ently she heard the mufiled tread of feet in the 
room beneath. Always sensible, and slow to give 
way to fancy, she, for the moment, ascribed this to 
nervousness ; she knew that her nerves were ina 
morbid state, and was disinclined to credit her 
own impressions ; but after a while, she became 
convinced that her ears were not deceiving her. 
Then the idea which she had done her best to shut 
from her mind, rushed in, and took possession of it 
in an instant. These were the footsteps of Dennis 
Blake : he had come to-night, as he had come last 
night, and as he might continue to come, she knew 
not how long, to hold secret converse with her 
husband! She felt an anger in her breast that 
would not be stifled. She had given her word not 
to ask John questions about the previous interview ; 
but that was when she was in ignorance of who 
had been his companion ; if she had dreamt that it 
had been Dennis Blake, she would have insisted 
upon an explanation. Supposing, even, that he 
were innocent of the heinous crime of which she 
suspected him, still, since she did suspect him, and 
her husband knew it, how could he admit this man 
to their own roof-tree? She put aside the consid- 
eration of his offences against herself, although 
they were surely such as should have closed a 
husband’s door against him, and rested her case 
upon the former ground alone. It was indecent— 
it was insulting to her own judgment, knowing 
her opinion of the man to be what it was, that 
John should suffer him within their doors. Upon 
the first occasion, it might be pardoned, since Blake 
had thrust himself within them—aided, doubtless, 
by powerful, though, to her, unknown forces, and 
quite unexpectedly ; but nothing could excuse this 
second visit. She was a dutiful wife, but duty did 
not call upon her to submit to this ; to harbour in 
the very house that had been Richard’s home, the 
wretch she knew to have been accessory to his 
ruin, and suspected of being privy to his death ! 

The noise continued, and even louder than before, 
a shuffling and muffled noise, apparently of moving 
feet. It seemed to her as though the person below- 
stairs, having somehow gained admission to the 
house, was endeavouring to draw John’s attention 
to the fact of his presence, without arousing any 
of the other inmates. But to attribute motives 
to sounds, is even easier than to attribute them to 
actions. 

‘John, John!’ cried she, in such a tone as she 
had never addressed to him before, ‘there is some 
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one moving in the parlour, and I believe it to be 
that hateful villain, Dennis Blake !’ 

The die was cast—she had told him that she was 
in possession of half his secret ; and notwithstand- 


_ ing her indignation, she felt some feeling of alarm 


at her own audacity, not for herself, but for fear 
of its consequences to him. He answered not a 
syllable. Had her words stricken him dumb? 
Had this fruit of the tree of knowledge, which she 
had plucked, brought death to him ? ans 
‘John, John!’ cried she again, but this time 
with nervous terror—‘for Heaven’s sake, speak !’ 


But there was no reply. She reached forth her 


hand to seize his shoulder, but it only fell upon 
his vacant pillow. Her husband was not beside 
her: she was alone ! 


CHAPTER XXVII.—PARTING. 


For the moment, the conviction that she was 
alone flashed upon Maggie with a sense of desertion: 
John had left her, and below-stairs was Dennis 
Blake ! 

Her mind was so occupied with suggestions and 
suspicions of this man, that every thought reverted 
to him ; and it was not until after some reflection 
that the more natural explanation occurred to her, 
that the person moving in the parlour was John 
himself. What if the servants should be awake, 
and hear him, as she herself had done, and come 
down-stairs? In that case, all her precautions of 
the previous day would be thrown away! It was 
clearly her duty to warn him. Rising hastily, and 
wrapping her dressing-gown around her, she softly 
opened the door. His movements could still be 
heard, but, curiously enough, they were not so 
audible as when she was in her room. She went 
down stairs a little way, and then paused to listen. It 
was very dark, yet not so dark before her as behind 
her; a grayish glimmer, such as steals through 
windows even in a murky night, was before her, 
and shewed that the door of the parlour was open. 
If any one was there, she must, therefore, needs 
hear him, almost to his very breathing. And who- 
ever was there must have heard her. The tick of 
the clock on the landing, the chirrup of a cricket 
in the kitchen, smote upon her straining ears, but 
no other sound. Then arose a shufiling, muffled 
noise—as of one who drags a burden behind 
him—from beneath her very feet: the person 
moving was in the cellar. 

And here was a new mystery, for how could the 
cellar have been reached, since no one had dug into 
it from without the house, and the wall that had 
been bricked over the door shut it off from all 
within! The noise continued for a few moments, 
then grew fainter and fainter, and all was still again, 
save for the clock and the cricket. To go on with- 
out a lighted candle, was beyond Maggie’s courage ; 
but having returned to her room and procured one, 
she’ventured to explore the parlour. It was empty, 
as she now expected it to be; and so were all the 
rooms on the ment floor. The front door was 
unfastened, so that it was certain her husband had 
left the house. She pushed back one of the bolts, 
a safeguard her terrors compelled her to take, and 
sat down to await his return. It was her purpose, 
when he did so, to demand an explanation of all 
that had happened during the last eight-and-forty 
hours. She felt that her powers were not equal 
to the task she had imposed upon them. er 


position in that house had become ats Pe 
she must speak, or she must die. Her past life, with 
the exception of her ill-starred passion for Richard, 
had been very uneventful; her lines had fallen 
on the broad road pursued by other persons in 
her condition, with undulations, but without great 
heights or depths ; and her father, notwithstand- 
ing he was by nature reticent, had had no secrets 
from her. These circumstances of mystery, there- 
fore, with which she now found herself surrounded, 
were the more insufferable and overwhelming. An 
hour had dragged its slow length along, and her 
solitary vigil still continued, every minute of 
which helped to fix her resolve to know the worst 
from her husband’s lips. She had a right to know 
it, since the trouble that had changed him from 
oung to old, was now consuming her. Suppose 
i should never come, but should disappear, as 
Richard had done before him! She felt that 
to lose her husband would have been endur- 
able, but not to lose him thus, with his secret 
unrevealed. She was shocked to think that she 
could entertain such thoughts; but she was no 
longer mistress of herself and responsible for them. 
And still he came not. She once more unfastened 
the door, and looked forth into the wintry night: 
it was dark and windless, as the last two nights 
had been, and snow was falling, but it was not 
starless, There was one star, very low down in 
the sky, and this star was moving and coming 
towards her. It was a light borne by some one 
coming from the direction of the little wood, in 
which was the quarry. She had little doubt that 
this person was her husband ; but an inextinguish- 
able curiosity had taken possession of her, and con- 
uered all her doubts and all her fears. She had 
closed the door of the parlour, and left the candle 
there, so that it was invisible from without, and 
she could watch, herself unseen. The light was 
drawing nearer, yet not immediately towards her, 
but in the direction of the toolhouse ; that spot 
which had already excited the servants’ super- 
stitious terrors, and her own suspicions. With a 
sudden impulse, she sprang forward on to the lawn, 
and made for the moving light. Her footste 
could approach quite close to him who bore it, 
unperceived, if she could but reach him before 
he reached the gravel. Once she stumbled over a 
flower-bed, and once against a rose-tree, but her 
knowledge of the ground enabled her to move 
quickly enough to effect her object. She was 
able to recognise her husband, bearing, beside his 
lantern, a spade and pickaxe; his features she 
could not perceive, but he was plodding on, with 
head depressed, like one who is weary with toil. 
He crossed the path that lay between the lawn and 
the toolhouse, where she Beer him throw down 
his burden ; and then all was dark. He had extin- 
guished the lantern, and was, doubtless, about to 
return within doors. Maggie flew back as swiftly 
as she had come, but, in her confusion, missed her 
way, and had but just time to reach the parlour 
before she heard him stealthily open the front- 
door. In the lobby, he stood for a few moments, 
apparently to satisfy himself that no one was stir- 
ring, for when he entered the room, he had not 
disencumbered himself of his hat and cloak. 

At the sight of his wife standing up before him 
with her questioning face, white with cold and 
eagerness, he stopped, and stared. 

‘Why, Maggie, what is the meaning of this ?” 
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‘Nay, John, it is you who must answer me that 
question,’ was her stern wepy. 

‘You told me you would ask none of me’ 

‘That was as respected the doings of last night. 
Jt is not in human nature to be silent for ever, 
while such strange things are happening under 
one’s roof.’ 

‘They will happen no more, Maggie,’ said he, 
with piteous entreaty. ‘The worst has happened, 
and is over. Be content.’ 

Content! How was it possible for her to be so, 
with that et wan and worn, before her ; his 

y hair only one item in the woful change that 

ad befallen him, haggard, terror-stricken, ex- 
hausted, the mere shadow of the man he had been, 
even but yesterday ! * 

‘I am your wife, John, and I claim to know 
what takes you from my side in a night like 
this’—— 

‘You are not jealous, Maggie, surely?’ inter- 
rupted he, with a palsied smile, and grasping at 
the framework of the door in which he stood. 

‘Jealous! Yes, jealous of your secret ; jealous of 
the villain whom you admitted here last night, and 
who has had the power to blast you, as the light- 
ning blasts the tree, to blight the flower of man- 
hood that you were, to this;’ here she pointed at 
him with a disdainful finger. ‘Tell me all. Though 
you are afraid of him, J am bold enough to meet a 
wretch like that, and to defy him to his face. 

‘Have you seen him?’ whispered her husband 
hoarsely. ‘Has he told you anything ?’ 

‘He has told me nothing. I would not listen to 
him if he proposed to tell’ 

‘That’s right,’ returned the other, in the same 
low tone. ‘He was ever incapable of truth, a liar 
born: remember that. Oh, if I had but killed 
him on that first day when he defiled your name 
with his base lips !’ 

‘Killed him!’ echoed Maggie, in horrified 
accents. Why had John finished that last sen- 
tence with such a look of unutterable despair ? 
An old story cropped up in her mind, that had 
been sown there in her nursery days, about a man 
who, having resolved to kill another, had gone out 
with spade and pickaxe, just as her husband had 
done that very night, and dug his grave before- 
hand, ‘If you have thought of killing him, it is 
no wonder you should look as you do, for you are 
a murderer in heart already, though the blood of 
your victim may not yet be upon your hands.’ 

‘Upon my hands,’ repeated her husband, look- 
ing at them mournfully, and with the same action 
that she had observed in him upon the previous 
night, and which she now identified with that of 
an actress whom she had seen years ago. Her father 
had taken her to the theatre as a child, a most 
unaccustomed treat, for play-going was looked upon 
by him in general with disfavour; but the scene 
recurred to her now, as though it had been yester- 
day, and even the woman’s words: ‘ What, will these 
hands ne’er be clean?’ They smote upon her ear 
with the same dread significance with which they 
had smitten them then. 

‘I say, John, if you are thinking of murder, you 
have stained your soul with it, though not your 
hands. Do you suppose that any craft or subtilty 
of yours would hide it, if once committed? Or if 
ever you secured impunity from the law, that you 
would seem a guiltless man to me?’ She spoke 


taken possession of her mind, was strangely 

strengthened and corroborated by her husband's 

shrinking form and ghastly face. 

‘ ‘I am no murderer,’ gasped he, looking doggedly 
own. 

‘That is, not yet, returned she impetuously. 
‘Or perhaps you think that killing a man—suppos- 
ing you hate him enough, or that he deserves it in 
your eyes—is no murder! But I tell you, if you 
slay Dennis Blake, I will abjure you as though you 
had slain my father ; nay, if he was to disappear, 
as your brother Richard has done, and none knew 
whither he had gone, I should credit you with 
having destroyed him ; and if you owned to that, 
but pleaded that it was a fair fight, or that the 
blow that slew him was accidental, I would not 
believe you!’ 

‘She would not believe me,’ murmured John 
dejectedly. 

‘No; I would not. If you took a man’s life at 
all, even though it was this man’s, I would be 
your wife no longer. I should shrink from you as 
from some loathsome thing. I swear it!’ 

Perhaps she really felt what she said ; perha 
she used such force and energy of speech to make 
him believe she meant it, and so to dissuade him 
from the crime which she was convinced he medi- 
tated. The effect of these words upon her husband 
was, however, prodigious, and far beyond anything 
on which she could have calculated: he staggered 
to a chair, and sat down, his eyes staring at her 
with mute despair, and his i sunk down upon 
— very image of remorseful woe and 

ilt. 

‘Oh!’ cried she, ‘is it possible that you 
have already killed him? John! John! do say 
that you have not done that. You have not surely 
dared to take his life, unjudged by man ?” 

‘I have not,’ he murmured. 

‘Thank God for that! Forgive me, husband, for 
having deemed you guilty of so base a crime.’ She 
sprang towards him, in the fulness of her great 
relief, and would have clasped him to her breast ; 
but he put out his hand, and stopped her. 

‘Do not touch me!’ said he bitterly, and with 
averted face, ‘or you will repent it.’ 

‘Why should I, husband, since you tell me you 
are innocent ?’ 

‘What matters, if you will not believe me? If, 
for all I can say, or swear, I am still a loathsome 
thing ?’ 

‘I spoke in haste, John, and in fear. Oh, pardon 
me! I knew you never could have done so dark a 
deed. It was yourself, your face, your tones, that 
made me dream a ghastly dream; I have awakened 
now. Tell me but this, and I will ask no more, 
but shall be satisfied: What took you out to- 
night ?” 

“What took me out to-night?’ he echoed, in 
hollow tones. 

‘Yes, Tell me the truth, as you have ever done. 
Hide nothing from me. Indeed, indeed, it will be 
best for us.’ 

He groaned, and shook his head. 

‘It will ; I am sure it will! If I knew nothing, 
then, perhaps, I could bear your silence ; but I do 
know 

‘What is it that you know?’ 

‘No matter. Tell me all, and then, from what I 
know, I shall judge whether you are telling me the 
truth.—No ; i will not mistrust you, John,’ added 
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she impetuously; ‘I saw your lantern as you 
crossed the lawn, and followed you.’ 

‘Followed me!’ cried he, rising suddenly from 
his chair. ‘Ono; that is impossible.’ 

‘I followed you, not out, but home, John. I 
went to meet you as you came from the wood ; you 
had a pickaxe and a spade with you.’ 

He shuddered, and drew back from her towards 
the door. ‘ Well, what then ?” 

‘I ask you to tell me why you had those tools, 
though I fear that I can guess.’ 

He answered ee but stood staring at her, 
and wetting his parched lips. 

* Were they not to dig a grave with ?’ 

He uttered a low piteous cry, and hid his face. 

‘It was meant for Dennis Blake,’ continued she 
quietly. ‘I know it. I have told your secret to 
yourself, since you would not tell it tome. The 
other way would have been the better, John. 
However, let us be thankful that your guilt has 
stopped at the intention. Do not reproach yourself 
so cruelly : the evil that this man has done to you 
must have been great indeed ; and as it is, you have 
only wished him dead, as men wish their own 
brothers every day. When I said just now, that 
to do that, was to be a murderer, I knew not what 
I said; I spoke as women do in thoughtless 
passion : do not lay my bitter words to heart so.’ 

Once more she approached him, and would have 
taken his hand, but he snatched it from her. 

‘Touch me not!’ he said ; ‘I tell you, I am not 
fit to touch!’ ; 

‘But you have repented, surely ; and repentance 
washes away sin, even in the eyes of Heaven ; how 
much more, then, in sinful eyes like mine.’ 

‘Repented !’ murmured he, in a shuddering voice ; 
“yes, I have repented, but not enough !’ 

She judged from his wild words that he wished 
to be alone, that he might make his peace with 
Heaven. 

‘I will leave you, John, for a little ; and when 
you see me next, you shall not be troubled by any 

uestioning. From henceforth, mistrust is over. 
will have firm faith in you till it shall be your 
pleasure to have faith in me.’ 

‘Firm faith, sighed he, looking at her with 
sorrowful pity : ‘indeed, you will need it all. I 
had hopes, until to-night, that it might not be tried, 
but I was a fond fool to entertain them. Your own 
words have scattered them to the winds,’ 

‘ My words, John! How can that be ?’ 

‘No matter ; you will learn soon enough,’ was 
his strange rejoinder. ‘You said that you would 
leave me for a little here alone. Do so!’ Then, 
as she was about to quit the room: ‘Good-bye, 
dear ie, good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye !’ echoed she, surprised. ‘Why, you 
are not going out again to-night ?’ 

‘No—no, answered he, so slowly and so 
mournfully, that each monosyllable sounded like 
the muffled boom of a death-bell ; his air, too, was 
so sombre and so hopeless, that a sudden convic- 
tion flashed upon her that he was contemplating 
suicide. ‘ You will not do a mischief to yourself, 
John, surely ; promise me that.’ 

‘How well she reads my thoughts, murmured 
he, as though to himself: ‘she must almost love 
me.’ 

*I do love you, John—not almost, but with all 


desolate? You did—youdo! I see it in your face! 
I will not leave this room, nor you, till I have 
your promise. Swear to me that you will never 
raise your hand, not only against another’s life, but 
against your own.’ 

‘That is a hard command,’ answered he mourn. 
fully ; ‘ ae will know one day, how hard. Never- 
theless, I will obey it. Fear not to leave me here, 
and find me dead. To live shall be a part of the 
punishment I have deserved for evil thoughts— 
not deeds, Maggie,’ added he, with earnestness ; 
‘upon my soul, not deeds.’ 

‘Iam sure of that, John, answered she, assur- 
ingly ; ‘and even these thoughts, like some baleful 
fungus, that springs up in a single night, arose 
in you, I know, but yesterday. Pluck them from 
your bosom ; pray for the stainless soul you once 
possessed, and I will pray that Heaven may make 
me worthy to be the wife of such a man’ 

Before he could move, or prevent her, her quick 
step had reached him, and fm had kissed his fore- 
head, and passed swiftly from the room. His 
word once passed, she knew would never be 
broken, and she had no more fears as to his per- 
sonal safety ; but the fact that she had entertained 
them, and with justice, combined with the previous 
terrors and anxieties of the night, had shattered 


her nerves ; she felt unequal to with him 
any further for the present, and longed for solitude, 
and time to collect her exhausted energies. On 


her part, she had promised to question him no 
more as to the mystery that hung about him, and 
had blanched his hair, and plunged his soul in 
loom ; but she could not help questioning herself. 
hat could it be that had worked so potently for 
ill with him in a few hours, and set his innocent 
and noble nature upon schemes of murder and 
self-destruction? He had given them up, he said, 
and yet he had shrunk from her caress as though 
it had been pollution—not to him, but her. His 
haggard, hopeless face was before her still. 
as he standing where she had left him, or was 
he on his knees invoking pardon for the crimes he 
had meditated? He was speaking—doubtless out- 
pouring his soul in prayer. What could it be that 
driven so good a man to prayers like that? It 
seemed a sacrilege to listen. She got into bed, and 
the warmth was grateful to her shivering limbs. 
Her weary eyelids craved for rest, but she would 
not let them fall until John came up-stairs, What 
could she do to help him, not knowing what help 
he needed, nor against whom? Only, of one thing 
could she be certain, that danger menaced him, 
and she could also guess the quarter from which 
he looked for it. She would need all her faith in 
him, John had said ; yet how should he suppose 
that anything Dennis Blake could say would weigh 
a feather’s weight with her against her husband ? 
What could Blake do, or what could any man, 
me one so armed from head to heel in honesty 
of purpose as was he? é 
j ohn was stirring now below: he was at his 
desk, for she heard him use his key. What could 
he want there? He kept his Bible in it, for he 


was oe to keep it hidden, like his own | 


good dee Perhaps he was about to seek comfort 
from the sacred page. 


‘John, is that you?’ There was a knock at the 


my heart! Is it possible that you could be so 
cruel as to wish to kill yourself, and leave me 


door, to which she had half-consciously replied. 
‘How is master this morning, ma’am ?” 
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The day had begun to dawn, and Mrs Morden 
had come to call her. She must have fallen sud- 
denly asleep before John came up-stairs. 

‘Ee is much the same,’ answered she mechani- 
cally, but the words died away upon her tongue. 
Her husband was not by her side; for the second 
time she found herself alone. On the last occasion, 
it had been night, and now it was growing day ; 

et her alarm had been as nothing compared with 
- present terror. A conviction was borne in 
upon her, steadfast, as though it had been con- 
firmed Mg a hundred tongues, that he had left her 
for ever 


STRANGE MARINE ANIMALS. 


Every class of the great Animal Kingdom contains 
two or three species which, by the singularity of 
their structure and habits, are entitled to be 
numbered among the wonders of natural history ; 
but there is perhaps no class which can boast of so 
many curious examples as that which comprehends 
the finny tribes of sea, lake, and river. Of these, 
there are none more remarkable than the so-called 
Musical Fishes of the East and West, the Blind 
Fishes of North America, and the Volcano Fish of 
the Andes. 

If there is one common characteristic of all 
marine animals more marked than another, it is 
their absolute silence, or, to coin a new word, 
voicelessness, The one exception to this, and we 
believe it is only an a exception, is the 
Musical Fish. It is found along the southern por- 
tion of the coast of the United States; in the West 
Indies ; and on the tropical coasts of South America ; 
in the Bay of Bengal; in the muddy creeks on the 
shores of India; around Ceylon; and along the 
coasts and in the wide rivers of Burmah, and the 
great island of Borneo. These are the localities in 
Which its existence is recorded, but it De ae 3 has 
even a wider range, and it is not unlikely that it 
is an inhabitant of all the sub-tropical seas. Its 
music is only heard at night, or in the evening 
after the sun has set; and particular spots, often 
of ‘_ limited extent, seem to be haunted by the 
fish, for on sailing away from them, the sound 
becomes inaudible, and, on returning, it is heard 
again. The accounts of it given by travellers 
agree as to the main features of the facts, but, 
as might be expected, they differ in some details. 
The sound always seems to come up from the 
surface of the water in long notes, low and clear, 
and perfectly distinct. Sir Emerson Tennent, who 
heard it in 1848 at Chilka Lake, an inlet of the sea 
on the east coast of Ceylon, describes it as ‘like 
the gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the faint 
vibrations of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed 
by a wet finger... not one sustained note, but a 
multitude of tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in 
itself, the sweetest treble mingling with the lowest 
bass.’ Other and later visitors to the same spot 
have given a very similar account of their experi- 
ence there. The fish seem, indeed, to abound off the 
Cingalese coast, and they have been met with out at 
sea in deep water at least a hundred miles from 
Colombo. This strange music has been heard, too, 
in the muddy creeks near Salsette and Bombay, 
and at Vizagapatam and along the Coromandel 
Coast. Other travellers record having listened to 
the Musical Fishes on a calm night among the 


coast, and in fresh water in the Sarumoth River in 
Borneo. Of these, some say the sound was a pro- 
longed note, rising and falling like the strains of 
an Aolian harp ; others com it to music borne 
on the wind from a distant oe and with others, 
in, it was a droning, drowsy sound, all of one 
_ and seeming not only to rise from the water, 
ut to fill all the calm air around. The accounts 
of travellers in America are to the same effect. 
M. de Thoron heard the sound in the Bay of 
Pailon in Ecuador, and in the river Matajé, and he 
compares it to that of a church-organ heard outside 
the door of a building, when the notes become 
mingled and indistinct. The fish, which is there 
called by the natives Siren or Musico, begins its 
song about sunset, and continues it through the 
night. The Rev. Charles Kingsley, who visited 
the caves of the Bacos Islands near Trinidad, where 
the Musical Fish abound, describes the ‘ song’ as a 
simple drumming, or like the noise of a steamer 
letting off steam. This appears to be a correct 
description of the sound of the West Indian and 
North American varieties, for there the fish has 
received the unpoetical name of the Drum, the 
Drumnfer, or, worst of all, the Grunts. The varie- 
ties found in the Indian Ocean and Pacific are, 
however, capable of something more than this, and 
are well deserving of their title of Musical Fishes. 
What fish it is that produces those sounds is, as 
yet, more than uncertain. It is indeed a question 
of some difficulty to determine. American natu- 
ralists are rrecenct: agreed that the Musical Fish of 
their eastern coasts, and of the West Indies, is a large 
fish, known to zoologists as the Pogonias chromis. 
It grows to a length of about five feet, and swims 
about in shoals. In its gullet there are three 
movable plates, covered with large teeth, and it 
is supposed that it is the action of these that 
produces the drumming sound. Of course, any- 
thing like a real voice would be an impossibility ; 
but the least noise travels a great way under water, 
and would be heard distinctly by any one on its 
surface. The Cingalese at Chilka Lake told Sir 
Emerson Tennent that the singers there were 
shell-fish, and he himself inclined to the same 
opinion ; but it appears to us very improbable that 
it is so. Other writers have suggested that the 
musician is a fish furnished with a sucking appa- 
ratus, by means of which it can attach itself to the 
bottom of a ship or boat, and that its musical 
instrument is the row of suckers on its head. 
There is, however, very little evidence to support 
this theory. The fact, that by applying the ear 
to the side of the boat, the volume of the sound 
is increased, proves nothing ; for, of course, in any 
case, the joun by its superior conducting power, 
would produce this effect; moreover, the music 
has been heard in places where no sucking-fish 
has ever been seen or caught. The fishermen at 
Salsette, near Bombay, attribute the power to a 
small fish very like the common perch ; and those 
at the Bay of Pailon say that it is a white fish 
with bluish ~ on the back, and about ten 
inches long, which they catch on the spot during 
the performance. The great difficulty is, that the 
mere hooking of a fish near the boat can afford 
very little information, for it might have been 
swimming near the surface, while the real per- 
formers were feeding quietly at the bottom. Our 
impression is, that there are, at least, two species 
of Musical Fish—one, the Phogonias of North 


hl of the Mergui Archipelago, off the Burmese 
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America and the West Indies, capable only of 
the monotonous drumming described 7 Professor 
Kingsley ; the other, a species not yet determined, 
and possibly never yet captured. This Musical 
Fish, which has been heard alike in salt, brackish, 
and fresh water, probably, like so many others, 
ascends the rivers at certain periods to spawn. It 
is found both north and south of the equator in 
the Indian Ocean, and all a the Eastern 
Archipelago ; doubtless, it exists also among the 
islands of the Pacific, and thus has an unbroken 
range from the shores of India to those of Ecuador. 

Stranger still are the Blind Fishes of North 
America, which dwell all their lives in the utter 
darkness of subterranean rivers, where sight would 
be useless to them, and a beautiful development 
of the sense of touch therefore takes its place. In 
the central portion of the United States, there is 
a great tract of country which yields abundant 
supplies of coal, and underlying these coal-bearing 
strata there is a vast system of limestone rocks. 
These are traversed by hollow veins, fissures, and 
caves, through many of which flow underground 
streams, forming here and there miniature lakes. 
It is in these dark waters that the Blind Fish are 
found. In the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
there are four species of these singular creatures. 
These are known as the Amblyopsis* speleus, + and 
its ally, the Typhlicthyst subterraneus, which are 
totally blind; and two other varieties, the Cholo- 
gaster cornutus, and the Chologaster Agassizit, which 
are partially so. The Amblyopsis and Typhlicthys re- 
semble each other very es mag chief difference 
between them being, that the former is more than 
twice as long as the latter. The Amblyopsis is four 
or five inches in length, and perfectly white and 
colourless. The eyes are imperfect and sightless ; 
indeed, they can only be found by removing the 
thick skin which covers and conceals them. But 
another sense performs their office: all over the 
head are minute papille or feelers, communicating 
by nerves with the brain; and so delicate are these 
new organs, that the slight movement of the water 
round them, as another fish swims by, is enough to 
indicate to the Amblyopsis how far distant it is, and 
in what direction ; and it darts upon and seizes it 
as easily as a pike captures its prey in a sunlit 
river. The little Chologasters possess imperfect 
sight, indeed they have been found living in wet 
ditches in the fields of the Southern States; but in 
the caves it is useless to them, and the Amblyopsis 
feels for them in the dark, and hunts them down 
with perfect ease and certainty. Probably, there 
is in the whole range of natural history nothing 
more wonderful than this development of a new 
sense by the fishes of the Mammoth Cave. 

Our third example, the Volcano Fish, is remark- 
able more on account of the circumstances in which 
it is sometimes found, than of any great peculiarity 
of structure. This fish is an inhabitant of some 
of the mountain lakes on the slopes of the Andes, 
in some instances as high as ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It is known to the 
natives as the Pregnadilla, and zoologists have 
bestowed on it the name of Arges Cyclopum. The 
fish is small in size ; the head is large and round, 
with prominent eyes and a long tentacle on either 


* From Greek amblys, dull, and opsis, sight. 
+ From Greek spelaios, cave-dwelling. 
t From Greek typhlos, blind, and ichthys, a fish. 


side. From this the body tapers away to the tai 
which is broad and forked” The fin 
along almost the entire length of the back, and 
the ventral and pectoral fins are large and well 
developed. In the lakes where it lives, it appears 
to be by no means numerous, and we would per- 
haps never have heard of it, but for its connection 
with the volcanic phenomena of the Andes, 

In 1691, during the eruption of the volcano of 
Imbaburu, thousands of Pregnadillas were thrown 
out by the mountain, and fell in showers in the 
streets of the town of Ibara, which ‘stands at its 
base, and in the fields around. They accumulated 
in immense heaps, and putrefying under the 
— sun, — a fever all through the district, 
A few years after, when, on the 19th of June 1698, 
the cone of Carguarizao fell in, fissures opened in 
the sides of the mountain, streams of mud and 
millions of fish came pouring out, and the same 
disastrous effect ensued. Again, on the 4th of 
February 1797, during the earthquake which de- 
stroyed Riobamba in Ecuador, chasms opened in the 
lower part of the volcano of Tunguragua, which 
overlooks the city, and. emitted vast quantities 
of water and fetid mud. In some places the valle 
were filled to the depth of hundreds of feet, and in 
the mud and water there were thousands of dead 
Pregnadillas. But the most remarkable instance 
on record is that of the eruption of Cotopaxi in 
1803, which was witnessed and described by the 
illustrious Humboldt. On that occasion, the moun- 
tain threw out a shower of fish, some dead, and 
perfectly cold and raw, others half-boiled, and a 
good many alive and uninjured, notwithstanding 
we flight from the loftiest crater in the 
world, 

Writers on the subject have tried in vain to 
fully account for these strange occurrences, One 
thing is evident—that the chief abodes of the 
Pregnadillas are not the open lakes, but subter- 
ranean waters, perhaps communicating with them, 
but hidden away within the Andes. Here they 
dwell in countless numbers in dark obscurity, 
until the volcanic force working out for itself a 
new path through the mountain, or the earthquake 
cleaving its sides asunder, breaks into their retreats, 
and pours them out on the surrounding valleys. 


DENNY’S INTENTIONS 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


THERE was a little difficulty about Charlie Blake’s 
appointment at the African coast, after all. He 
had imagined that he would be engaged with 
alacrity, like a volunteer for a forlorn-hope ; but he 
found that there were half-a-dozen applicants for 
the place, and almost as much fuss in filling it up 
as if it had been a bishopric. Mrs Markham had, 
however, privately assured Mary Blake that she 
would take care that Charlie had the preference. 
Mary had written to Fanny, some time ago, tellin 
her that Charlie was going to the Gold Coast, an 
colouring his prospects with the hues of hope; and 
she had received a note from Fanny since, saying 
she was sorry Charlie was going away, and begging 
him to accept her warmest wishes for his welfare, 
and so on. 

Mary and her brother were sitting at tea one 
evening talking over the future, and the few days 


that they would have to spend together, when o 
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heard a vigorous florid double-knock at the door, 
and the mistress of the house came and announced 
that a gentleman of the name of Hutton wished to 
see Mr and Miss Blake. 

Mary coloured brightly ; the thought at once 
came into her mind, it was Tom. Charlie was 
struck with a sudden thrill of hope and excitement : 
Denny was dead, and had made him his heir, and 
Hutton had come to tell him the news. 

It wasn’t Tom Hutton, but the old Ope as 
he was beginning now to be called.—He’d_ no par- 
ticular news, he said, but he was in the neighbour- 
hood, having a little business at Manchester, and he 
thought he’d come over and see them. Yes ; he’d 
have some tea, but nothing substantial, as he had 
only just dined. And how was Charlie getting on ? 
Pooh! he mustn’t be down-hearted. A young 
man, steady and of good abilities, was sure to get 
on in time; but it wanted time. There were 
many inquiries after them at Silverbridge. Mr 
Denny was constantly asking after Charlie. Gold 
Coast? Going to the Gold Coast? Nonsense. It was 
madness for a young fellow like Charlie, and with 
his prospects, to fling away his life, or at all events 
his health, in a pestiferous place like that. If, 
indeed, he had a B som of making a fortune ina 
few years, and coming home to spend it, then it 
might be worth while to encounter the risk ; but 
for a salary, and a small one—oh! it wouldn’t do 
at all. 

‘That’s all very well, Mr Hutton,’ quoth Charlie ; 
*but what am I to do? I have been trying for the 
last six months to get something, and have failed. 
It’s a sort of happy despatch, I know, but any- 
thing’s better than this: give me bread and cheese 
at home, and 1’ll stop there.’ 

‘Well,’ said Hutton, ‘come, Charlie; I’ll give you 
aberth. I can’t offer you very much, for you know 
nothing about law, and you wouldn’t be much use 
to me at first. But I’ll give you seventy-five 
pounds a year, and you can go on with that till you 
get omathing better. That’s bread and cheese for 

ou. And you’ll be on the spot to look after old 
nny, and see that he keeps you in mind.’ 

Charlie and his sister talked the matter over till 
late that night, and came to the resolution that it 
would be better to accept Hutton’s offer, and throw 
up the African business. Next morning came a 
note from Fanny to Mary, begging her to use her 
influence with Charlie to make him give up the 
Gold Coast. Charlie had many well-wishers at 
Silverbridge, and things would be sure to turn out 
well, if he didn’t give way to despair. She knew 
her papa was going to make him an offer, and he 
would be wise to take it. And if Mary Blake 
would come and live with her brother at Silver- 
bridge, it would be ‘ awfully jolly,’ and the good 
old times would come back again. And with a 
view to effect such a desirable consummation, she 
had been making certain inquiries. Mrs Holbrook 
of the Grange, whose daughters were now growing 
up, wanted a non-resident governess to take the 
management of their studies. She would be only 
too glad to have ‘Miss Blake.’ Seventy pounds a 
year. And there is a set of three charming little 
rooms at the post-office in the village, close to the 
Grange, and a mile from Silverbridge ; the curate 
and his sister used to lodge there. ‘I’ve pretty 
nearly settled it all? wrote Miss Hutton; ‘and if 
you disavow me now, I shall be having all kinds 
of actions for damages brought against me. So you 


It was really very nice to be the subject of all 
this good-will. And now, with Charlie’s seventy- 
five pounds a year, and Mary’s seventy, and the 
fifty that they had of their own, they would enjoy 
a very comfortable income. It was a tame-cat kind 
of a life, it was true, Charlie thought; but it was 
worth a good deal to be within reach of Fanny 
Hutton. 

After all, it is not a good thing to go back anywhere. 
ap grange follows every attempt to put back 
the clock, to revive old associations, to live over 
again the past time. Silverbridge had been such a 
bright little place in their memories of it. Now 
it seemed small, and dull and sleepy. Most of 
their old friends had died, or otherwise disposed of 
themselves; the few that were left seemed rather 
aggrieved than pleased to see them again, That 
was their first impression. Afterwards, when they 
made up their mind to abjure reminiscences, and 
to treat the place as it was, a comfortable, but rather 
priggish country town, they got on very well. 

e Huttons had waxed in importance and 
ie since those old days. Old Campion, the 
anker, Mr Hutton’s uncle, was dead, and had left 
him a share in the bank; and the old house in the 
corner of the High Street was now all offices, and 
the Huttons lived in a very nice country place, 
the Limes, about two miles away from the town. 
They rather looked down upon the old friendly 
society of the town now. They gave great dinner- 
parties, and considered themselves to belong to 
the county. Tom hunted in pink, and Fanny 
was the belle of the county balls, and the great 
authority in all kinds of amusements. She wasn’t 
a bit changed in other respects. She was just as 
bright and unaffected as ever—still delighted in her 
friendship with Mary, was still as glad to talk and 
laugh with Charlie; but she was full of business— 
of the business of pleasure—always on the wing; 
as full as ever of dangerous fascination for Charlie. 

As soon as the Blakes had settled in their new 
abode, Charlie went off to pay his respects to old 
Denny. The Manor farm had an old-fashioned 
house of stone, with mullioned windows and three 
gables. There was a grass plot in front, that 
formed a run for the sare ; and a paved foot- 
way led through it to the hall-door. This opened 
into a cool, brick-paved hall, containing an old- 
fashioned bureau, a broken weather-glass, a row of 
deal pegs, on which were hanging three white 
beaver-hats, in various stages of decay, the pony- 
harness, and old Denny’s whip. A passage to the 
right, at the further corner of the hall, led to the 


sitting-room which Denny always used—a scantily* 


furnished room, but always cool in summer, wit 
an undescribable country fragrance about it, not 

e had changed very little during the past 
fifteen years. Drier, sharper, harder-looking than 
ever ; a little bent now, and his hand shook as he 
held it out to Charlie; but there was plenty of 
life in the old man yet. Charlie caught himself 
appraising critically his looks, and noting the 
signs of wear and decay. Suppose that it was, as 
everybody hinted to him, that Denny had never 
altered his will since he had made him his heir, 
what a wonderful change any little accident to the 
old fellow might bring about! Mr Denny scanned 
the appearance of Charlie with an equally critical 
e 


" Well, so you’ve come back, like a bad penny, 


{ must come.’ 
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hey? Glad to see you, my boy, and looking so 
well too. You really are well—quite strong and 
hearty. Yes, yes; I see you are taking after 
your grandfather, as I hoped, and not after your 

r father. Not but what he’d have been a long- 
ived man too, if he hadn’t taken to the painting 
business. But your grandfather—there was a 
wonderful man! ninety-seven when he died, and 
every tooth sound in his head when he was eighty ! 
And you take after him,’ 

‘I don’t care about getting to be an old man,’ 
said Charlie ; ‘a short life, and a merry one, for 
me.’ 

‘But tish, tish! my boy; that’s very wrong ; 
that’s sinful ; that’s going against the Bible and 
everything. Health is the greatest blessing of all 
—health, and a long life. Never you neglect your 
health, my boy. Why, you were talking of goin 
to Africa ; it gave me quite a shock when I h 
it! 

‘Why should you care anything about it, Mr 
Denn ? Nobody else did’ 

AL, ah!’ said the old man, his eyes twinkling; 
*I daresay you’d like to know. Come, come! 
that would be telling. Time will shew, my boy ; 
time will shew. You keep yourself strong and 
well, my boy, and take plenty of exercise, and 
don’t let that fellow Hutton work you too much. 
If he does, and you feel getting poorly, come and 
tell me ; do you hear? Now, we must have some- 
thing to drink on the strength of this. What 

it be ?—a glass of beer, eh ?’ 

Charlie shuddered, remembering what Denny’s 
sour ale used to be like. 

‘Come, well have something better than that, 
cried the old man, getting up from his chair; and 
going to a sort of locker or cupboard in the thick- 
ness of the wall, he took out a black bottle and 
a couple of old-fashioned wine-glasses, holding 
about a thimbleful each. ‘It doesn’t do to take it 
every day, cried Denny, ‘ but once in a way, once 
ina way. It’s very strong, Charlie—very strong ; 
make you cough, I We won't have 
a whole ul, but up to the cut—up to the 
cut, as Parson Goldthorp used to say. Ah 
there was a fine man ; lived to be ninety-one, and 
might have been a hundred, if he hadn’t broken 
his leg in ow | a parishioner down-stairs. One 
of the good old school, Charlie, like the old 


bishop.’ 

He’s dead, too, isn’t he ?’ 

‘He’s dead, sag man ; yes, he’s dead—more’s 
the pity! A fine old man, too, and would have 
lived ten years longer if they’d let him alone. 
Come, I'll give you a toast.—What! you’ve drunk 
your liquor already! My boy, my boy, that’s 
extravagant. Stop; Ill give you a tiny little drop 
more, to drink my toast—Long life to us both! 
Long life to us both !’ 

Here ’s long life to you, Mr Denny! As for 
myself, I’m content to take my chance. 

‘Oh, my boy, my boy, you mustn’t talk in that 
Take care of ea my dear 
ing were to to you, I 
think it would kill me. lle 

Mr Denny spoke with such fervour that Charlie 
was a little touched. What could have induced 
the old fellow to have taken such a fancy to him ? 
These things were unaccountable. At all events 
it was a very capital thing for him, for after the 
hints Denny given, it seemed hardly possible 


to doubt 


that he had remembered him handsomely 
in his 


When he went away, Denny repeated his ex- 
peetane of good-will, and told Charlie, if ever he 
elt the least weariness, or depression, to come 
down to the Manor farm, and get set right again, 
Charlie thanked his friend for the offer, but hadn't 
much faith in the remedy. Half an hour at the 
Limes with Fanny Hatton, would be worth a 
whole week at the Manor farm in recuperative 
power. 

Charlie’s position at the office was not a very com- 
fortable one. He felt himself that he wasn’t of much 
use, and nobody took any pains to put him in the 
way of being so. The other clerks looked upon 
him as an interloper and intruder. The manag- 
ing clerk treated him with elaborate, somewhat 
sarcastic politeness. If Charlie asked him a ques- 
tion, he would reply that he didn’t know what Mr 
Hutton’s views were, and that he would be obliged 
if he would speak to him on the matter. Fanny, 
too, often came sweeping into the office. There 
was a picnic up the river, or a croquet party at 
the Limes, and Charlie was to come. ‘I’ve 
made it all right with papa, she’d cry to 
Marrables, the ing clerk, who would look 
astonished from his desk, and rub his nose in 
perplexity. Charlie was at all kinds of 
games ; he had a natural talent for acquiring any- 
thing that couldn’t possibly be of any use to him, 
and was in great demand, in consequence. At the 
time, he would be delighted to called away 
from copying that dismal tautological deed in 
which he was always beginning at the wrong 
‘whereas, spoiling a new skin, and having to 
start again ; but after-reflection told him that all 
this pleasure was of a very baseless kind. 

One fine summer day, the chimes were tinkling 
drowsily in the sultry air, the High Street of 
Silverbridge seemed a glaring desert of white hot’ 
road, and whiter hotter stones ; nothing was stirr- 
ing except the stout agp se who stood under 
the scanty shade of the confectioner’s awning, his 
helmet in his hand, mopping his forehead with 
a cotton handkerchief ; and the railway ’bus, that 
was descending to meet the 12.30 train, accom- 
lenges by a swarm of pertinacious flies, It was 

igh noon, and an off-day in the town ; work was 
rather slack, even at Mr Hutton’s office, Mr 
Marrables had just sent out for twopenn’orth of 
sherbet, which he was about to mix in the office 
tumbler with the office paper-knife—in this 
oriental weather, oriental luxuries were not in- 
appropriate—when Mr Denny’s pony-chair stopped 
at the corner of the High Street, and the owner 
dismounted and walked into Mr Hutton’s office. 

‘Well, Mr Denny, said Marrables affably, 
‘how does suit ? 

‘Pretty middling, pretty middling.—Where’s 
Master Blake? Is Fithin ? 

‘Oh, said Marrables with a sniff, ‘ asaing 
as usual. Miss Fanny came and fetched him 
It’s well to be him, Mr Denny.’ 

‘What ! is he often going out, then, with Miss 
Fanny ?” 

‘Oh, it isn’t my place to say anything about 
what goes on, you know, Mr Denny ; and, indeed, 
why shouldn’t he go out with Miss Fanny, if every- 


thing they say is true. He will  eape a very good 
oa for her, and needn’t trouble hi to do 
any work for his living.’ 
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‘What! has he come into a fortune, then ?’ 

‘Not yet, Mr Denny; but they do say he’s 
looking out for somebody’s shoes. Well, if he 
don’t know how to make the money, he’ll know 
how to spend it.’ 

‘Oh! I didn’t know he’d any expectations,’ 
said Denny, looking cold and blank. 

‘Well, Mr re 3 then you are the only person 
as hasn’t heard of it: he’s trumpeting about it 
all over the place. Charles Blake, Esq. Manor 
farm ; why, it’s written all over the blotting-paper. 
Look here, Mr Denny.’ 

Denny came up to the desk, and looked at the 
blotting-pad—it wasn’t Charlie’s, by the way ; but 
that didn’t matter—sure enough, there was Chas. 
Blake, . Manor, Chas. Blake, Manor House, 
scribbled all over it. 

‘Oh, he’s trumpeting it about, is he, Mr Mar- 
wine body tells Id tte 

‘So ev tells me. on’t any atten- 
tion to he about, 

‘There ’s such a thing as blowing the wrong end 
of the trumpet, Marrables, and them as does sings 
small. Come, where’s Hutton? I want to speak 
with him directly.’ 

Mr Denny was closeted some time with Mr 
Hutton. When he had gone, Hutton came out 
and spoke to his managing clerk. 

‘Where’s young Blake?’ he asked, with some 
asperity in his voice. 

‘I think he’s gone to a picnic, Mr Hutton’ 

‘Oh! Is there nothing for him to do, then ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; there’s plenty, if we could only get 
him to do it,’ 

‘Um! Did you give him leave to go?’ 

‘Oh, dear me, no, sir! The young gentleman 
never thinks of asking my leave about anything.’ 

‘Well, in future, see that he does.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I beg your pardon, but you see it is 
very awkward for me to interfere, when Miss 
Fanny comes and fetches him away.’ 

‘What! did Fanny come for him? Very well, 
Marrables, I’ll put a stop to all this, Send him 
in to me when he comes in.’ 

Charlie didn’t, however, return before the office 
closed, and Hutton went home to the Limes in a 
very bad humour, What he saw there, didn’t 
tend to restore his equanimity. 

The pienic up the river had turned out in some 
respects a failure. Miss Hutton had expected a 
large party to join them a few miles{up the river, 
but the weather in the morning had been threat- 
ae and the expedition was abandoned. Fanny 
and her brother had paddled up in canoes to the 
rendezvous, whilst Charlie had pulled up with his 
sister in a light outrigged skiff. The other people 
were to have found provisions, whilst the con- 
tribution of the Huttons was a hamper of wine. 
The wine was there, but nothing to eat with it ; 
and after waiting some time in vain for their 
iriends, Fanny proposed that they should change 
their plans, and have an afternoon’s croquet and 
‘high tea’ on the lawn at the Limes. They could 
take the light cart in which the hamper had been 
brought from the house, and drive home, whilst 
the servant — the boats down the river. This 
Was a very capital arrangement, everybody thought. 
Tom drove, and Mary whilst Charlie 
and Fanny stowed themselves at the back on the 
top of the wine-hamper. They were very merry 


where the elms formed green aisles, flecked with 
golden sunlight. The horse was young and fresh, 
and Tom was rather a reckless driver, and, per- 
haps, instead of having his eyes on his horse’s head, 
he had them on somebody else’s face; anyhow, 
something scared the horse—a boy sitting on a 
stile, or a wheelbarrow with a spade in it—and he 
swerved, spun violently round, and galloped off in 
the opposite direction, the wheel of the trap going 
over a thick root stub. Tom stuck fo his seat, an 
Mary stuck to Tom; but the other two were 
whirled violently off. Charlie landed in an ant’s 
nest on the bank, and Fanny in the ditch, among 
a heavy crop of nettles. 

Charlie was up in a moment, and didn’t feel the 
bites of the pugnacious red ants, who attacked him 
furiously ; for there was Fanny stretched, pale, 
and apparently lifeless, in her couch of nettles. 
He sprang to her side, and drew her gently to the 
turf at the side of the road ; he chafed her hands, 
he rubbed her temples, he tore open the band of 
her dress to give her air. She came to then, and 
blushed rosy red. 

‘What are you doing, Charlie?’ she said. 
‘What’s the matter ?’ 

‘A spill, that’s all. I thought you were dead.’ 
. Well, you might have laid me out comfortably, 
at all events,’ said Fanny, sitting up, leaning on her 
elbow. 

‘Thank Heaven, Fanny, you’re all right,’ said 
Charlie, heaving a great sigh of relief. 

m A —_ ’s the hamper, and where are Tom and 

‘Oh, I daresay they ’re all right. But you, Fanny, 
are you quite sure you’re not hurt anywhere? Oh, 
you don’t know the agony of the moment, when I 
thought you were killed !’ 

‘Did you think I was killed? Poor Charlie, 
you wouldn’t have cared, after the first minute.’ 

‘My dear, I should have killed myself. Fanny, 
you can’t realise how, in a moment, the thought 
of all you were to me burst upon me as I saw 
you lying senseless,’ 

‘A nice way you have, Charlie, of helping one 
to get one’s wits together. Don’t bother me now, 
but help me up.’ 

She sprang to her feet readily enough ; and they 
hadn’t walked more than a few paces, before they 
heard the dog-cart rattling up behind them. Mary 
jumped out as soon as it stopped, and threw her 
arms round Charlie, and burst into tears. Tom 
looked on sympathisingly. Fanny rapped with her 
foot upon a stone. 

‘There, that ll do, Polly, she said ; ‘why don’t 
you come and cry over me? Come, I vote we three 
walk quietly home; it’s not more than a quarter 
of a mile now ; and Tom may break his own neck 
if he likes with that wild little horse of his.’ 

They didn’t say anything about this little mishap 
when they got to the Limes, but set to work play- 
ing croquet. Tea was brought to them on the 
lawn ; and after that, as they were tired of croquet, 
they roamed about among the shrubberies. Charlie 
had just said enough to Fanny to make him deter- 
mined to say more ; and after a little manceuvring, 
he contrived to find himself alone with her in a 
rustic summer-house at the end of one of the walks ; 
and then he told her that he loved her, sincerely, 
devotedly. Fanny didn’t seem much surprised. 

‘Yes, it’s all very well, Charlie” she said; ‘I 


like you very well, as much, perhaps, as you do 


. happy, driving along sunken sandy lanes, 
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me; but what’s the use of it? We can’t live on 
air.’ 

‘But, Fanny,’ said Charlie, ‘if 7 would give 
me a little hope, perhaps—indeed, I know I should 
have motive enough to make me win my way in 
the world. As your papa says, one must have a 
motive.’ 

‘It’s a long process, Charlie ; we should be both 
of us gray before it was finished. And how would 
you set to work to begin ?’ 

Charlie couldn’t exactly say at that moment, but 
he would find a way somehow. 

‘Then, when you make a start, Charlie, you may 
come and ask me again: that’s fair, isn’t it?’ 

‘O Fanny, you don’t know what life you have 
put into me, with thus much hope’—— 

‘Master Blake, Master Blake!’ cried a voice from 
the shrubbery. Charlie turned round, and saw Mr 
Hutton standing there, looking at them with no 
favourable eyes. 

‘Fanny,’ he said, coming forward, ‘ your mother 
wants to see you in the drawing-room.—Blake, I 
want to to you.’ 

Mr Hutton walked inside the summer-house, 
and sat down in the carved oak-chair that stood 
against the inner wall, quite in the shadow, so that 
nothing of him was to be seen in the declining 
light but his face and white broad shirt-front. 

Charlie stood by the door, ae against a 
rustic pillar that emer the thatched roof. He 
felt as if he were on his trial, and Hutton were the 


judge. 


‘Well, Master Blake,’ began Hutton, ‘do you call | h 


it a proper return for the kindness I have shewn 
you, to betray my confidence, and try to ingratiate 
yourself with my daughter—eh, sir ?’ 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders. ‘I didn’t know 
that, when I entered your service, I undertook to 
efface all natural affections. My attachment to 
your daughter didn’t begin to-day or yesterday. I 
don’t think she can have been altogether ignorant 
of it, or you either, for that matter. But I didn’t 
intend to say anything about it at present, till 
accident opened my lips.’ 

‘Do you call it the conduct of a gentleman 
coming into a employment, and visiting at my 
house, to make love to my daughter?’ 

Mr Hutton was trying to work himself into 
anger. He felt he was as much to blame as 
Charlie, but he wasn’t going to own it. 

‘I can’t see that I’m to blame in any way,’ said 
Charlie, ‘except, that perhaps I ought to have 
spoken to you sooner. However, T'll repair my 
error as well as I can. I love your daughter, Mr 
Hutton, and I request your permission to pay my 
addresses to her. 

‘Ha! that’s very fine,’ snorted Hutton. ‘ And, 
pray, what do you propose to keep my daughter 
on? Eh, what are your means, my good fellow? I 
uppose you expect me to maintain you both in 

eness ; but you’re mistaken,’ 

‘I admit,’ said Charlie, ‘that my means are not 
ample at present.’ 

‘Ample! Why, you’re a beggar, my dear fellow, 
a pauper’—— 

Charlie went on, ignoring Mr Hutton’s offensive 
language. ‘You know better than I do what my 
prospects are. I don’t like to speculate on uncer- 
tainties, but I think from hints that you’ve dropped, 
and your general attitude to me, that you imagined 


8 


—that you thought, in fact, that I had expectations.’ 


you mean from your friend Denny ?” 

‘Well, yes. 

‘Why, man,’ cried Hutton, almost in a scream, 
‘you’ll never get sixpence from him; he told me 
so this very day !’ 

Charlie gasped and shivered in astonishment and 
dismay. e had never realised till now how 
much this air-built castle of his had taken hold of 
his imagination, how he had cherished it in secret 
as a panacea for all the ills of life. Now he found 
that all his days he had been nursing a silly empty 
delusion, but he wouldn’t believe it. Hutton was 
angry, and talking wildly. 

‘It may be as you say,’ began Charlie. ‘I have 
never built upon old Denny’s inheritance, but 
certainly he has always given me to understand 
that he took a great interest in my welfare ; and 
he has often enough hinted to me that I might 
expect something asduene at his death. Why 
should he befool me so, if he meant nothing ?’ 

‘T’ll tell you, Charlie Blake, said Hutton more 
gently ; he had a liking for the youth himself, and 
felt a little remorse at the part he had played. 
‘Old Denny has hoodwinked me as well as you. 
It was certainly at his suggestion that I offered you 
the berth in my office, and I quite understood from 
Denny that he took a personal interest in your 
welfare, and had a design to make you his heir,’ 

me _ what has caused the change?’ said Charlie 
thickly. 

‘It seems that this was the old fellow’s cunning 
to get you put off your African expedition. He 
as a very serious interest in your life—in this way,’ 

‘Well?’ said Charlie, bending eagerly forward. 

‘You know, Blake, that the Manor farm he now 
holds is a very valuable one; it would let for a 
thousand a year at least.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Charlie. 

‘And it belongs to the see of Bincaster, and 
Denny has it on a lease’ 

‘Well, what of that ?’ 

‘This lease, in the time of the old bishops, was 
always by ancient custom renewed on payment of 
a small fixed fine,’ 

‘What has that to do with me?’ 

‘When the old bishop died,’ Hutton went on 
tranquilly ; he had almost got into a good temper 
again, and he delighted in a lucid description— 
‘when the old bishop died, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners took the go pe of the whole 
estates into their own hands, paying the present 
bishop a fixed salary.’ 


LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


Lire is not all one shadowless day of glory, 
Life is not all one lightless night of gloom ; 
Checkered for ever is our human story, 
Checkered the time of fallow, time of bloom. 
Sun never rose that did not cast a shade, 
Before, behind, oblique, on either side ; 

Light were not light, if darkness lent not aid, 
By darkness only light is deified. 

Night never fell, engulfing in its blackness 
Lost creatures, but some little candle threw 
Long light upon the path, to speed the slackness 
Of hopeless footsteps that have lost their clue. 
So light and shadow weave their mingled web, 
Be life at highest flood or lowest ebb. 
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